HARVEY
The mania was having its effect on the course of study and the whole life of the university. The departments of the arts were thrown on the defensive. The professor must adopt an apologetic tone for being interested in such unmanly things as poetry, music, or painting. Sentiment being tabooed as effeminate, it followed inevitably that whatever in the curriculum addressed itself to the emotions must be avoided like a plague.
In speaking of his friends Harvey constantly alluded to "broads" and "narrows." There was Lowry, who never failed to remind us that the particular sect to which lie belonged was the only true Christian body because its bishops had been the recipients of the apostolic touch from the beginning of the world. Lowry was narrow, it appeared. On the other hand, Higgins and Moore were broad, and Harvey advised me to cultivate their acquaintance. I tackled first one and then the other, and found that they were not averse to discussion even about religion. But as soon as I betrayed myself by questioning the validity of the more fundamental doctrines of theology they informed me that certain things had better not be touched. "Broadness" seemed to consist in being tolerant toward Presbyterians if you were a Methodist, or toward Baptists if you were a Congregationalist.
Some of those boys, on the other hand, presented a problem of another kind that baffled me for a long time. When I solved it I had taken one more step toward becoming an American. It was true that / mowed
219t and the words "fellow" and "bully."
